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The Weed Hook. 

It very often happens, and more frequently du- | 
cing the early part of autumn, that it becomes ne- i 
essary to plough under green crops, and more ' 
especially tall weeds, and in order to do this ef- || 
fectually, it is necessary to make use of some ad- i 
ditional means, besides the simple operation of |, 
sloughing. Previously passing a heavy roller | 
over them in the same direction that the plough-— 
ing is intended to be done is often made use of to 
effect this purpose. Another method is to fasten | 
an ox chain by one of its ends to the forward part | 
of the plough, and by the other end to the right | 
hand handle near the ground, so that in moving | 
forwards it presses the weeds down flat to the, 
right, and the plough following immediately, bu- | 
ries them under. Or when a horse team is em- 
ployed, one end of the chain, instead of being | 
fastened backwards to the right hand handle, is 
attached to the right extremity of the whipple- | 


ree, thus forming a loop which drags on the | 
ground, pressing the weeds flat on the ground as | 
vefore. This is a better method than the prece- | 
Jing, as the loop collects the weeds to a smaller | 
compass, and it is more convenient to the plough- | 
man, 


But a much neater and more efficacious way of | 
effecting this object is by means of the weed Aouk. | 
This is a piece of iron in the shape of a hook, | 
Which is attached to the beam of the plough in | 
a way similar to a coulter, except that instead of | 
Projecting forwards, it inclines backwards ; after | 
descending a few inches below the beam, it bends 
'o the right or mold-board side of the plough in 
& horizontal direction, at the same time bending 
round in a curve, so as to collect and press down 
all the weeds or vegetable growth on the furrow 
slice, The figures here given represent the form 
much better than can be given in any description. 
Figure 1, is a side view on the right, and Fig. 2, 
&® View of the beam and hook as is seen from 
above, ‘That part of the hook which is attached 


| bears Seckel Pears! and that this is the true ori- | 
_ gin of that noted fruit! 
| that this is an idle tale; but it is spread far and 


| fact in the case. 


'| ditional proof of Lawrence Seckel’s manner of 


| pied from the “ Archives of Useful Knowledge,” 








‘0 the beam should be capable of sliding upwards 


| and downwards, so as to be adjusted to the depth | 


of ploughing, or to the height or quantity of ve- | 


getable growth which it is designed to bury with || 


the plough. 





Governor Stuyvesant’s Pear. 

One of our friends writes as follows: 
respondent of the Pennsylvania Inquirer, lately |, 
wrote from New York, stating many things about | 
old Petrus Stuyvesant of Knickerbocker memo- 1 
ry; that the old house was lately pulled down by | 
the New Yorkers; and that he saw the celebra- | 
ted pear tree which the said Governor General of |) 


i| New Amsterdam,brought in a box from Holland | 


more than 175 years ago, and planted in the rear |) 
of his country seat. This tree the writer says || 


| 
i 
Now I| have no doubt | 
Hi) 
pap I 
wide in the newspapers, and I want to know the 
How does the Stuyvesant Pear |, 
differ from the Seckel ?” i 


We shall answer by showing the following | 


|| points of difference, taken from Lindley’s de- || 


scription of the Seckel pear, and from Fioy’s de- fl 
scription of Governor Stuyvesant’s. i! 


Seckel. 

Fruit, rather small. 

Eye, small, 

Stalk, Aulf an inch long 
[very short.] 

Skin,dull brown or brown- 

4 ish green, with a very 
bright red cheek. 

Ripe,[from the end of Au- 
gust to the middle o 
October. ] 


These differences show that they are very dis- 
similar; and that the writer referred to, had no 
just ground for this assertion. 

N. B. Our last volume contains some remarks 
on the orthography of the name Secket, which may 
be seen at pages 169, 193, and 281. As an ad- 


Stuyvesant’s, \ 
Fruit, medium size. 
Large at the Eye. 

Stalk, long. 

Skin of a greenish yellow |; 
with some cloudy patch- |! 
es,becomipg more yellow } 
as il ripens. i 

Ripe, the middle of Aus }| 
gust, | 


} 
| 


| 





spelling his own name, we would refer to South- 
wick’s Plough Boy, vol. 2, page 241, into which 
an Address signed by that gentleman, was co- 


vol. 3, page 65. This evidence alone ought to 
leave no doubt on the subject: Seckel is the true 
orthography. 





Nuttall and Townsend. 

A correspondent in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, says, ‘‘ Despatches which cover nine sheets 
of paper, very closely written, have been received 
from Joun K. Towxsenn. T. Nurraut and he 
were then on one of the Sandwich Islands. 
They had suffered many hardships and priva- 
tions; but I have not yet seen the letters.” 





stealing Fruit. 

We are among the admirers of General Smith’s 
sentiment, lately given at the Baltimore Exchange 
when the mob were styled fellow citizens. “‘ Fel- 
low citizens!’ exclaimed the indignant veteran, 
“the man that plunders the house of my neigh- 
bor is not my fe'low citizen.” Now we would 
inquire if the sentiment might not be extended a 
little further, so as to include the marauder who 
plunders his neighbor’s fruit? and for whom the 





° 

laws of this land have prescribed fine and impri- 
| sonment. 
This summer, two youngsters have been shot 


| in this district during their attempts at stealing 
| fruit. For the first, an apology was made in the 


| newspaper that he was only in a frolic; and we 
* A cor | 


regret that any countryman of ours having the 
control of a press, should have no higher stand- 
ard of morality than to offer such a plea in vin- 
dication. 

“If a plunderer comes into my garden,” said 
a friend of ours to a learned judge, “ how ought I 
to proceed ?” “ You are to defend your property,”’ 
was the reply. “ Arrest him on the spot; and if 
this cannot be done peaceably, you are authorized 
to do it forcibly. If you use no unnecessary se- 
verity you will be justified,” 





We received the Edinburgh Quarterly Journa! 


| of Agriculture for June, some weeks ago; and 


now proceed to take some notice of its contents. 
The frst article is an elaborate comparison of 
The Poor Laws of Great Britain, 
from which it appears that the poor have been 
much more judiciously managed in Scotland than 
in England. We sclect one paragraph to show 
the difference between the laborers of those two 


| countries: 


“ The mode of living in Scotland has been low- 
er than in England; and hence it is less expen- 
sive to provide for a poor man here than in the 
south. An English laborer thinks himself starv- 
ed, if he does not daily eut butcher-meat and 


| white bread, and drink malt liquor; whereas io 


| Scotland milk and meal (oatmeal) make a plenti- 
ful house, and our ablest ploughmen take nothing 
more. Potatoes, which the children of our gen- 
try prefer to bread, are regarded with considers- 
ble scorn by laborers in the south of England, 
What an English laborer spends on his bacon, 
beer, and white bread, is in the hilly parts of 
Scotland, spent by the Scottish laborer on the edw- 
calion of hischiidren. Way, the most intelligent 
and popular of the English periodial writers, 
William Cobbett, M. P. seems to have no idea 
that better can be done for English laborers than 
to feed them well with bacon, bread and ale. He 
does not appear to think them capable of rising 
to intelligence, or of finding their highest enjoy- 
ment in the cultivation of their minds, as religious 
and moral beings, and in the ambition of educa- 
ting their children to the possession of accomplish- 
ments not enjoyed by themselves.” 

An eloquent advocate of Temperance in our 
own country, has said, “ The drunkard knows 
that when he shall have spent his all and become 
a pauper, he will have a better claim to your pro- 
perty than you have; and that his support will be 
provided for, whether your estate can support you 
or not.”? In some parts of England, this princi- 
ple has been carried out to an alarming extent; 
and the following startling facts will prove that 
pauperism has there become an intolerable bur- 
den: 

—— “ Out-door relief to able bodied persons 
is also given in money, and first without requiring 
labor in return. ‘The applicant pleads that he has 
been unable to obtain full work, that he has lost 
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a day or two, &c. On such pretexts, young men 
demand from the unlimited resources of the pa- | 
| 





rish an indemnity for their loss. Young men in 
this way often receive 2s. 6J. or 33. per week ; 
and employing their time in depredations of vari- 
ous sorts, do no work whatever. 

“In winter generally, a laborer in the 








country comes on the parish, whatever he may 


have earned in summer. It is enough that he is 
now in want, having no work, or short work and 
short wages. 

“ Many parishes oblige the occupiers of proper- 


wages fixed by the parish; and depending, not on 
the services,but on the wants of the applicant, the 
employer being paid out of the poor-rate all that 
he advances in wages above a certain sum.——T he 
conduet or ability of the laborer as a workman is 
not regarded. 

“ Parishes sometimes employ in actual labor, 
and pay wages to the applicants for relief who 
say they have not found employment. They are 
set to dig gardens or fields, or to work on the 
roads. Such labor has in all cases proved most 
unprofitable; little or nothing is done; the men 
have indulged themselves in utter laziness; and 





| 


| 


| 


| 














usually become so infamous, that nobody will em- 
ploy them. Whatever his previous character 
may have deen, parish employment of an indivi- 
dual though occasionally on the roads, ruins him 
asa laborer. Every principle of industry is vio 
lated. When the single man gets 5s. the mar- 
ried man for the same work gets 10s, so that they 
are made to feel that the work and the wages have 
no true connection.—The sense of shame is soon 


ways done harm. It excites murmuring, and ulii- | 


mately to satisfy the clamors of the undeserving, 
the scale of relief is raised. 


“ By subsistence in a poor house, the paupers 
in England usually remark that they live better 
there than they ever did before. ‘They have excel 
lent apartments, good beds, and abundance of the 
richest food. 
many bad or profligate persons, but to this they 
become accustomed ; and children brought up in 
the workhouse are extremely apt when places 
have been got for them, to desert their service and 
return to the workhouse. In general the work. 
house is a large alinshouse in which the young 
grow up in idleness, ignorance and vice; the 
able bodied are maintained in sluggish sensual in- 
dolence; the aged and more respectable exposed 
to worthless society ; and the whole body of the 
inmates subsist on food, far exceeding both in 
kind and amount, not merely the diet of the in- 
dependent laborer, but that of the majority of the 
rale payers. 


“It will not appear surprising that this system || 


of poor laws is popular with the inferior orders of 
society. The laborer feels that it gives him per- 
haps low wages, but always easy work and in- 
dependence. He need not bestir himself to seek 
work ; he need not study to please his master ; he 
need not put any restraint upon his temper; he 
need not ask relief as a favor. He has all a 
slave’s security for subsistence without his liabil- 
ity to punishment. Asa single man indeed, his 
income does not exceed a bare subsistence, but he 
has only to marry and it increases,—If he ab- 


scond and desert his children, he knows they will | of £16. The consequence of 
be well taken care of. 


In consequence of this perpetually increasing 
evil, the English nation, for the year ending 25th 


| March, 1832, paid in poor rates the sum of £7,- 


036,968 ; although in thai year the price of corn 
was extremely low. 

“It appears that in one parish, that of Choles- 
bury in Bucks, the collection of the poor rates in 
1832 suddenly ceased in consequence of their 
enormous amount. 


even by dividing the whole land of the parish 
among the able bodied paupers, these able bodied 


paupers would be unable to get their bread out of | 


it without aid, during two years, from the neigh- 
boring parishes; and that after all the aged and 
impotent must remain a permanent burden on 
these neighboring parishes. In other quarters, 
farms became untenanted, or the rent reduced toa 
half or less, on account of the poor rates. The 


Commissioners* mention a farm in Kent of 420 | 
acres of good land, tithe free and well situated, 
| which had just been thrown up by the tenant on 


account of the poor rate. Near Aylesbury they 


mention forty-two farms untenanted. At Thorn- || 
| borough, Bucks, 600 acres unoccupied, and the 
greater part of the other tenants had given notice || 


that they were to quit their farms. Many other 


places are mentioned as in a similar state from 
Generally after 1820 this disas- | 


the same cause, 
trous result was proceeding gradually over Eng- 


_ land, in consequence of the increasing burden on 
| the possessors of land. 

obliterated by habit and example.—Attempts to | 
treat the deserving better than others, have al- 


| 
| 


They live no doubt in the society of || 
| laborers say they do not care to plough, because 
|, that is a kind of work which if neglected will 
subject them to punishment; and if properly done |) 


“ The soil of England has of late been hasten- 
ing fast lo become the inheritance of the poor, 
without enriching them, because the same poor 
rates keep them down which had brought down 
the former proprietors, Divide the lend of a 
parish among the poor, and they are speedily op- 
pressed by the necessity of supporting the proge- 
ny of improvident marriages whom the poor laws 
oblige them to maintain in affluence. 

““Good ploughmen are not to be found. The 


requires constant attention, and the lads do not 
wish to learn. Nine able bodied young men 
| were in the workhouse last winter; such was 
| their character that they were not to be trusted 
| with thrashing. When the bad season is com- 
_ ing on, the laborers frequently dispose of any lit 
tle property they have, such as a cowor a pig, so 
as to entitle them to parish wages. The work- 
_ man tells his employer he does not want his work 
| or his wages, he can do better on the parish— By 
| an old experienced laborer it was supposed that 
| one laborer forty years ago, would do more than 
| two of the present day. 

| “One great evil has been that those laborers 
_ who retained their independence could get noem 
| ployment, because the farmers were constrained 
| to employ the bad workmen. 
Wm. Williams, a hard working industrious mar- 
ried man, who had acquired two cows,and a sow 
and ten pigs,and saved £70; he also got a legacy 





diligent inquiry into the 





— > the relief of the Poor in England and 


| 





The landlords gave up their | 
rents, the farmers their tenancies, and the clergy- 
ty to employ the applicants for relief at a rate of | man his glebe and his tithes. It was found th.t | 


Take the case of 


* Appointed by his Majesty “‘to make a full and 
raciical operation of the 





his was that no 
/one would employ him, although his superior 
| character as a workman was well known. He 
| told me (says the employer) at the time I was 
_ obtiged to part with him, ‘while 1 have these 
| things I shall get no work; I must part with 
| them all; I must be reduced to a state of beggary 
before any one will employ me.’ 


| 
1 
. 3 Matters soon came to this, that mothers and 
| 


| children would not nurse each other in sickness 
| until they were paid for it by the parish which wag 
| accordingly done. 

_ © But all these effects of the English poor laws 
seem slight compared to their efects on the mo- 
rals of the female sex of low station. ——— 

“In Great Grimsby, the overseer says that 
most of the relief is altogether unnecessary ; but 
he is convinced that if an abatement were at- 
tempted, his life would not be safe; he looks to 
the farmers for support which they dare not give, 
considering that their lives and property would 
' be in danger. 

“ At Great Gransden the overseer’s wife told 
Mr. Power that two paupers came to her hus- 
| band, demanding an increase of allowance; he 
refused them, showing at the same time that they 
had the full allowance sanctioned by the magis- 
| trate’s scale; they swore and threatened that he 

would repent it; and such was their violence,that 
| she called them back, und prevailed with her hus. 
band to make them further allowance. 
| “ The question is apt to occur, Why did not 
| the English Legislature at once adopt the Scottish 
| system? The answer is, that the pretended om- 
! 


| 


' 
| 


_ nipotence of parliament would have been unequa! 
|| to the task of carrying such a reform into effect. 
| To withdraw five millions sterling from the sub- 
| sistence of able bodied persons in England,would 
| have produced a convulsion, to encounter which 
| the resources of the state, either civil or miliary, 
| must have proved uneqaal.” 


In our selections, we have omitted many dis- 
gusting details, and now willingly turn from this 
dismal picture to the urbanity and pleasantry of 
| our author’s concluding lines : 


——— 


“We of Scotland wish every degree of suc- 
cess to our brethren of England in their attempt 
/to heal @ yangrene of 230 years’ endurance, 
which appears after all, not so pernicious to the 
rich, whose wealth only it effects, as to the poor, 
whom it sinks intoa state of intellectual and mo- 
ral degradation ; and who but for this evil in their 
institutions, form naturally the best, the bravest, 
the most generous, and the noblest race of human 
beings that have hitherto appeared on this globe, 
—excepting always, of course, their porthera 
neighbors and admirers.” 

The nezt article is 

On the Emprevement of Live Stock 
from which we make the following selections: 

« It will be an easy task to prove that all breeds 
of cattle are not equally capable of being profita- 
ble. We suppose it will be acceded that an of 
| which attains the greatest weight in the shortest 
time is more profitable than another of opposite 
properties. It is surely more profitable to obtain 
£20 for a two year old ox, than fora three and of 
course a four year old. The quantity of food 
consumed however, is an important item in pro- 
ducing this’result. Should the value of the food 
consumed by the two year old amount to a9 much 
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as that consumed by the four, the profit would | 
not certainly be considerable; but still the two 
year old is the animal which should be preferred, | 
as the risk of life is much less over two than four 
years. The notion that an ox to attain weight | 
and fatness in a short time, must consume as | 
much more food, is prevalent in many breeding 
districts in Scotland; but no notion can be more | 
erroneous; for it is not the quantity or quality of 
fyod alone which causes the ox to attain weight 
in a short time. The nature of the animal 
must be of that kind which is favorable to the 
acquirement of flesh before the food can exhibit | 
its feeding properties. There must first exist in | 
the ox a disposition to fatten, This property can } 
enly be found conjoined to symmetry of form. | 
Both together superinduce early maturity. All || 
these properties are produced only by judicious i 
vreeding. It follows as a matter of course, that || 
the ox, which possesses a symmetry of form and } 
a disposition to come early to maturity, will lay || 
ona larger quantity of flesh and fat, with the | 
same quantity of food, than another possessing | 
opposite qualities. 

“ Now do all the vast varieties of breeds of cat- | 
ile in Scotland, possess symmetry of form, dispo- 
sition to fatten, and come to early maturity? If 
they do, why are they kept on hand by breeders, 
feeders, and graziers, till they are at least four, | 
and mostly rising five years old? Why keep | 
an ox till he is four, when he may be fattened at || 
two} If they do not, why cling with so much |, 
tenacity to dull feeding breeds, when kindly feed- 


ing ones can be odtained? | 


1) 


“The face of Scotland presents, in | 
an agricultural point of view, three great | 


features,—highland, upland, and plain. The | 


highland is composed of primitive rocks, and co- | 
vered with brown colored heath and peaty | 
soil. The upland is of the ¢ransilion series of || 
rocks, and is covered with green grass. The || 
plains are composed of alluvial deposits. The || 
highlands from their great elevation and scanty || 
pasturage, is only suited to the small and hardy | 
race Of black colored cattle, the type of which 

may be seen in the Skibo breed, and of which the | 
“ Northera Highlanders,” as they are called, in 
general form favorable specimens. The black 
laced breed of sheep alone can find subsistence 
in this alpine region. The grassy or upland dis- 
itict is admirably adapted to the rough haired and 
hardy but noble Kyloe, The Skivo and Kyloe 
cisplay similar points, which are all good, and 
seem to differ only in size,—a property which 
Naturally arranges them in the relative altitudes of 
their respective distriets. The Cleviot sheep are 
indigenous to this beautiful region. The plains 
are adapted to the heavier and larger races of 


cattle and sheep, such as Short Horns and Lei- 
cester, 


{ 


| 
} 
| 
| 


} 


| 
} 





“ Now of all cattle which have been cultivated in 
this country, there is not a breed which approach- 
«! so nearly to perfection in the eyes of breed- 
ers as the Short Horned. They are eminently 
qualified to be nurtured on the plains, and in such 
Situations they are the most profitable cattle 
Known. Many objections have no doubt been 
made against their introduction to the north of 
the Frith of Forth. They are represented as re- 
quiring more and richer food than the native 


can thrive under such treatment? None that 


_had been formed of materials as obdurate as 








black breed; as being more tender in their con- 





stitutions; and so forrth. Such objections have || fleece, or a very strong constitution. The Ni- 


not their origin in experience. On the contrary | 
experience shows that the Short Horns of Ber. | 
wickshire, in the Merse, and the Lammermuirs 
are capable of filling any situation of soil and 
climate. They will not it is true, thrive on foul 
land out of condition, or when exposed day and 
night to wet and cold weather; but what animals 


we are acquainted with, although we have seen | 
too many cattle exposed to the elements,as if they 





rocks; but a better practice is happily obtaining | 


possession in this country; and a little longer || 


time will soon show breeders that kindness in eve- 
ry respect as to food and shelter, isa better nurse 
for their cattle than the cow leech, and a better 
amplifier of the purse than neglect and starva- 
tion.” 


. ——— —_ 


Gladiolus Natalensis. 
(In a letter to the Editor.) 

The two bulbs of Gladiolus natalensis, for | 
which I am indebted to thy liberality, were plant- | 
ed out about the middle of the 5ih month, and the |! 
flowers began to open on the 24th of the eighth || 
month. If they had been planted out as soon as | 
the ground became settled in the spring, they | 
would doubtless have bloomed much earlier. | 
One of the bulbs produced four stalks two and | 

a half feet high, embellished with twenty-five || 
flowers. These are in terminal spikes ; and like | 
those of Gladiolus communis, all facing one || 
way. Though not so splendid as some other spe- || 
cies of the genus, it is a beautiful and desirable | 
plant. } 
It is a curious circumstance, that this plant, || 
from the south-east part of Africa, should resist i 
the cold of our severe winters.* We believe that | 
no other species of Gladiolus from the continent | 
has proved hardy,although many are from a high- 
er latitute than the Natal river. We have hardy 1 
plants indeed, from the intertropical regions of i 
America ; but these are from the mountains where 
elevation in regard to climate is equivalent to an | 
increase of latitude. 





Ornamental Beets. 

We have observed [at G. C. Thorburn’s, New 
York,] several plants of a species of beet, which 
are grown for the beauty of their leaves and foot- 
stalks, some of which are of a bright yellow, and 
others of a deep crimson.—Amer. Gar. Mag. 





From the New England Fariner. 


Merino Sheep. 


Mr. FessenDEN—Having formany years been 
a breeder of fine wool sheep, I beg leave to offer 
you the result of my experience, and if it should 
not correspond with the observation of other 
breeders, I can assure them my flock has never 
suffered from want of care and expense in their 
first purchase, for unwearied attention to their 
maragement, or for the guod condition in which 
they have uniformly been kept. The sheep were 
provided with good pasture in summer, and ex- 
tensive, airy sheds in winter, and fed on good 
English hay, with a few potatoes towards spring. 
The merino sheep imported into this country, 
from 1803 to 1811, were chiefly of the Spanish 
Escurial, the Paular, Gaudaloupe, Infantado, 
Montano and Nigretti. 

The Escurial were beautiful fine wooled sheep, 
free from grease, not carrying a very heavy 


= 





gretti were the largest sheep of an imported. 

‘The other three flocks were of good size, short 

legs, round chest, and sheared very large and 
| heavy fleeces. My flock was from the Paular 
| and Gaudaloupe, and particularly distinguished 
| for the quantity and quality of their wool, and 
| differ from the others in a looseness of the skin 
| and neck, witha more evident degree of throati- 
| ness. Their lambs were generally produced with 
_acoarse, hairy appearance, which was succeeded 
| by a coat of unusual closeness and of an excellent 
, quality. Among the great number of sheep im- 
| ported into this country, individuals belonging to 
| the same flocks differ greatly in the size of the 
| carcass, as well as the weight and fineness of 
| the fleece. The great object at that time in form- 
_ing my flock, was quantity and quality, for, with 
| the first requisite I always found the hardiest, 
| strongest constitutions. I endeavored to obtain 
| a fleece that would produce the greatest profit, 
/and so well had I succeeded, that to the time 
| when Saxony sheep were introduced, the entire 
flock averaged four and a quarter to four anda 
half pounds of washed wool, and sold at seven- 
| ty to seventy-five cents per pound. There were 
no wethers in the flock. Ewes would shear from 


| three and three quarters to four and a quarter 


pounds, Bucks from six to nine pounds. Year- 
lings from four to four and a half. 

n the importation of Saxony sheep I bought 
largely, confident I should soon realize in fineness 
more than I lost in the diminished quantity of 
the merino fleeces. But I was sadly disappoint- 
ed, for I lost not only in the value of the fleece, 
but still more by teatlences of constitution. My 
merino lambs used to drop in March, and their 
close hairy coats afforded a protection at once, 
But I found March was too cold for my delicate 
half naked little Saxons. I was obliged to have 
them drop in May. This was a bad arrange- 
ment, for when the lambs were weaned, it was so 
late in the season, that the mothers would not get 
fat, as formerly. The merino lambs were so har- 
dy, that the loss of one, could almost always be 
traced to some accident or neglect, but the Sax- 
ons would die in spite of all my care and atten- 
tion, full fifteen andtwenty percent. The aver- 
age weight of my fleeces became very much re- 
duced, and I never sold my clip for over eighty 
cents per pound. ‘Two years ago I became sa- 
tisfied of my mistake and loss, occasioned by 
the Saxons, and sold out the whole, reserving to 
myself such of my old merinoes as I could select, 
that had escaped the general slaughter, and by 
purchasing some I had previously sold, I have 
now a small flock of merinoes, with which I shall 
be gatisfied without further experiments. The 
ewes, with two exceptions, have lambs by their 
sides, and their fleeces in June averaged four 

ounds one ounce. Some of the oldest shearing 
ess, and others more, and one reaching five 
pounds and fourteen ounces, One of the bucks 
shearing eight pounds and one quarter. This 
wool, washed on the sheep, sold at sixty-seven 
cents per pound, cash. : 

It is a peculiarity of the merinoes, of which I 
am speaking, that they abound with a greasy se- 
cretioa from the skin, not stiff hard gum, but an 
oily substance, which spreads itself through the 
whole fleece, so that the surface assumes a black- 
ish or dark brown appearance, and retaining the 
dust and soil, forms with it a coat that contributes 
largely to defend the animals from the ill effects 
of cold and wet. It improves rather than injures 
the quality of the fleece beneath, and it is easily 
removed by ordinary brook washing. 

The wool is of uniform fineness, close and 
compact, aud extends quite down to the hoofs 
and over the face. 

In this part of the country there is a general 
disposition to get rid of the oe roe and light 
constitutioned sheep, and ~~ ace them by the 
Spanish merinoes, as we formerly had them. 
Before the return of another season I intend to 
import from Spain, for the use of my own little 
flock, (for the benefit of a cross of blood) two 








* See page 259 of our current volume. 


merino bucks, that shall possess, as far as possi- 
dle, the great requisites of quantity and quality. 
Hartford, Ct. August, 1835. T. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. of an average crop. Pastures are now fine, and || some of this wine which is two years old, made 
a es | fall feed will be abundant. ta 


Crops of 1835 in East Bloomfield. 





RY O. P. Q. 


Being disabled by ill health from participating 
in the severe labors of the field during the present 
harvest, I have spent some of my leisure hours in | 


riding about town, observing the several crops | 
with which our fields are so bountifully loaded; | 
and think I am prepared to give an estimate, ap- 
proximating somewhat towards the truth, of the | 
amount of our crops, as compared with former 
years. Hi 


Our staple commodity, Wheat, is a short crop. || 
Much was said early in the spring of its entire || 
failure, and of late that it was a good crop, equal 
to any former year. The truth I think lics be- 
tween the two extremes. Much that was sown 
has failed entirely. Wery many fields will yield 
only from one fourth to half their usual quantity. 
But few fields come up to an average crop; yet |) 
some | have seen that produced an uncommonly } 
heavy crop. Of the causes of such an unusual |, 
dissimilarity in the produce of our fields, location || 
is perhaps the most important. Fields protected | 
from west winds by hills, woods or orchards, suf- || 

| 


| 


IE 


fered the least, Grain sowed early upon summer 
fallows, which got a good growth in the fall, with- 
stood the storms of April pretty well, particularly || 
where the lighter soils prevailed. 

Wheat late sown, and especially affer wheat, 
did but little more than pay for harvesting. Of 
the varieties, I cannot learn as one has a prefer- 
ence over another. I have heard of nocomplaint 
of insects or smut; but rust has exceedingly cor- | 
rupted much of the precious seed. Sfeer craut || 
algo continues with rapid strides to extend over 
our fields. Many dark spots, which at a dis- | 
tance give a very sombr¢ appearance to our fields, || 
oweall their coloring tc this most pernicious weed. || 


Barley.—This c:op is uncommonly good— 
rarely if ever better. Owing to bad weather I 
should think not as much sown as usual. Many | 
of our heaviest wheat growers have a prejudice | 
against barley, on account of its ripening just ag |) 
they are commencing wheat harvest. ‘This is | 
certainly its most objectionable feature, and is in- |! 
deed a serious one. The grand Temperance 
cause having of late set strongly against beer, it 





of barley, but its value as feed will continue it as || 


a favorite fallow crop. 


Oats.— More oats than usual were sown last 
spring, Owing perhaps to the bad prospect for 
corn and the high prices of coarse grain, and they 
are with us, as every where else, an uncommonly 
fine crop. 


Corn, at its commencement, looked extremely 
dubious. It however came very rapidly forward 
in the months of June and July. It now promis- 
esa fair crop, if the frosts permit it to come to 
maturity. We cannot however rival Earl Stim- 
son in raising corn. Instead of raising crops 
averaging 100 bushels the acre for ten years, 


we do well if once in ten years we come up to 
50 bushels to the acre. 


Grass is light. lt is obvious that such seasons 
must be unfavorable to grass, and the late rains 


| trying this plant on a small scale. 


| yet out—many ficlds very badly down, 











and sunshines will not entitle it to the appellation | 


Potatoes very fine. An unusual quantity were 


planted, and the yield will be abundant. 


Buckwheat looks well, and the season is thus 


| far favorable. It makes a good substitute for corn 
| in fattening swine. 


Peas will be abundant. The present crop is 


|| the finest I ever saw. 


Rye.—I have not seen a single field of rye, 
nor near as much growing among wheat as 
usual, 

Flaz.—Whatliitle I have seen was encumber- 


ed with weeds, and of too rank a growth to make 
the finest of linen, | 
Mangel Wurlzel.—Many of our farmers are 


The drowth 
of May prevented the vegetation of much of the 
seed sown, but that which did grow looks well. 


| Its fine large leaves give an air of luxuriance toa 


garden, and I have no doubt but this will be a fa- 
vorite root. Itis more congenial to our soil, and 
requires less attention during the season of hay- 
ing and harvest, than either ruta baga or turneps. 

The season of harvest has been upon extremes. 


| The fine weather which was so favorable to fur- 


mers whose grain was ready for the sickle, did 
not much benefit us, as our harvest was at least 
ten days later than in towns west of the river. 
Some wheat yet remains in the field. Oats are 
Much 
hay is yet to cut, and the rains are sufficiently 
frequent to prevent the drying of that already 
cut. Laborers are extremely scarce. Summer 
fallows are not in that state of forwardness usual 
at this season of the year. 

Although in many things we seem to be frown- 
ed upon, we yet have abundant reasons for grati- 
tude for the health and competence which so ge- 
nerally attend us. Yours, 0. B. @ 

E. Bloomfield, Aug. 25, 1835. 





Early Plums. 


BY W. W. B. 


We have seen favorable notiees of several va- 
rieties of early plums, but there is one kind which 
we have not seen particularly noticed, which is 
worthy of being more generally known and culti- 


, vated, This isthe Primordian. Itripened with 


| us this season the last week in July, about the 
may be supposed that it would affect the raising 


25th, and in ordinary seasons would have ripened 
earlier. It is of a golden yellow color, about the 


| size of a common gage, oblong, has a very small 
| pit which cleaves from the meat, is sweet and 


good flavored, resembling somewhat the apricot 
in taste, and is a great dearer. Ww. W. B. 





Superiority ef the White Currant 
FOR TABLE AND WINE. 


Those who have not compared the white and 
red currant together, generally are not aware of 
the great difference there is between them in point 
of excellence. The white we think is far supe- 
rior to the red. It is much sweeter and plea- 
santer when ripe for table use, and much better 
for wine. The wine made from it, if light co- 
lored sugar is used, is nearly colorless, of sweet 
and pleasant flavor, resembling the light sweet 
French wines. Bottled at a particular stage, be- 
fore the fermentation has entirely subsided, it 
makes a very fair Champaign. We have now 





with the pure juice of the white current Wate 
and loaf sugar, which is pronounced by fs a “ 
be exceedingly fine and palatable, To every one 
who is fond of this fruit, we would recommend 
by all means the cultivation of the white variety 
on the score of economy as well as palutableness 
as it takes much less sugar to prepare it for the 
table than the red—is equally productive and as 


easily raised, W. Ww. B 





Try it! Wry it!! 


BY ONE WHO HAS TRIED IT, 


I say, try it,—because practice in farming, as 
well as in religion, is worth much more than the. 
ory. Thy what, you ask? I answer, try to 
make some good and profitable. use of your ap- 
ples. Try feeding your horses, cows and swine 
with your apples, and you will fiad the benefit far 
exceed your expectations. You will find that jt 
is far better to let your hogs have your early ap- 
ples, as they full from the trees, than to make 
| them into cider, either by letting them run in your 
| orchard, or gathering and feeding them in the 
| pen. You will also find that it is much more 
| profitable to gather your late fall and winter ap: 
| ples, and house them in good order for keeping, 
‘and feed them as your stock may need, than to 
| make them into cider, and ther. to purchase shorts 
and bran for them. 

Apples and potatoes of the same weight are 
| about equal for swine when steamed,—in a raw 
| state, apples are much the best. Now I say 
| again, try it! ONE WHO HAS TRIED IT, 
Brighton, Sept. 4, 1835. 











— —————— 
From the New Englund Farmer. 
Ice Houses. 

We have been favored with letters from sever- 
al of our correspondents, residing in different 
parts of the country, for information relative to 
the construction of ice houses, and preserving 
ice for summer’s use. In order to meet the wisi- 
| es of each and every of these our particular but 
| unknown friends, without hiring an amanuensis, 
or devoting ourself to the occupation of corres- 
ponding secretary to the world at large; and re- 
ceiving no other compensation for our labors pro 
bono publico, (the benefit of every body & Co.) 
than the enjoyment of “ the luxury of doing good,” 
we will print acircular on the subject in this our 
New England Farmer, and send each of our te- 
spected querists a copy. 

The mode of constructing ice houses, adopted 
by Professor Cleaveland, of Brunswick, Me. 's 
as follows: 

“ A pit about 13 feet long, and 9 feet wide,was 
dug in level ground to the depth of 10 feet. The 
four walls or sides of the ice house consist entire- 
of cedar. Each wall is rendered double by nail- 
ing the boards horizontally to two opposite sides 
of joists, 4 inches square, placed perpendiculat- 
ly at the distance of a few feet from each other. 
The interval between the boards is filled with 
tan, [pulverized bark, which has been used by 2 








tanner in converting hides into leather,] and 
space of about four inches in width entirely 
around the building, on the outside, is entirely 
occupied by tan; so that the earth or soil no 
where touches the boards. Upon these walls, 
which are 11 fect in height, and of course pro 
ject one foot above the surface of the ground, 
is placed a very sharp roof. ‘I'his roof is also 
double, and the intervals between the boards 1s 
filled with charcoal powder. It is painted white 
on the outside. 

“ The aforementioned pit is divided by a double 
partition, filled with tan, into ttoo apartments. In 
one of them, which is about 8 fect square, the 
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ce i sited. ‘The other apartment 1s em- 
toa ve Yo entry, at the bottom of which 
P a door, made double as aforementioned, for 
the purpose of taking out the ice from day to 
day. This entry, whose temperature in the 


a= 
a 


lower part is very uniformly that of cool wea- | crop, we will say, just get back their seed, This 
ther in autumn, isfurnished with shelves for the |, discourages them and they give it up as an unpro- 
reception of butter, meat, milk, &c. during the || fitable and hopeless pursuit. 1 
heat of summer, and is found to be extremely || ing thus, they should save this same seed and 


useful. 


«The ice is cut in blocks of regular form and || far a series of years. ‘This is the only way in 
| which it can be acclimated, and that this may be 


very closely packed, the interstices being filled 
with pulverized ice. All the space which re- 


mains above the ice is filled with dry straw. A || Indian corn, when brought from the South will 


few cedar slabs form the floor on which the ice 
rests, ‘There are several reasons for preferring 
cedar to other kinds of woods ; and I did not fin 
the expense to exceed that of merchantable pine 
boards. It would be convenient to have the en- 
try a little longer than the one just described.”— 
N. E. Farmer, vol. x, p. 134. 

In a subsequent communication for the same 
paper,—see vol. x.p. I 39,—Professor Cleaveland 
observes: “On reading the description of my 
ice house in your last number, it occurred to me 
that 1 might not have been sufficiently minute in 
one or two points. The roof is so eharp and 











many who have begun the culture of winter 
wheat have failed. They have procured their 
seed probably from New York, or from a state 
farther south, sowed it, and awaited the result 
with much anxiety, Perhaps they reap a small 


Now instead ot do- 


| Sow it again, and socontinue sowing the product 


done successfully we have not the least doubt. 


| not ripen here, and yet it has been rendered per- 
fectly suitable to our climate, and indeed much 





| farther north than we are, changing its habits and 
characteristics according to the latitude, and | 


| passing through insensible gradations, from the | 
gantic corn of the South, to the small j 


| tall and gi 
, and hardy kind of the Canadas, It is true that | 
| Indion corn is an annual, and does not have to 
, stand the winters any where—but what then? Is | 
‘the change which it has undergone the less stri- | 
| king ? it is not possible to have wheat perfect- 
ly winter proof, even in the most favored climes | 
of the South and West, the planter not unfre- 





high that it affurds a convenient passage into the | nome fiads that the ravages of winter have 


entry above ground at the end of the building,by | 
a triangular door, through which the ice is easily | 
introduced at the top of the pit. This door is 
closed after the straw is deposited in the space 
above the ice, ‘This one door, opening to the at- 
mosphere, is sufficient for all purposes.” 


The New England Farmer, vol. xiii. p. 353, | Even if they should not succeed during their life 


contains an article copied from the Boston ‘T'ran- 
eeript, from which the following is an extract : 

“There are persons, younger than ourself, 
who can remember when the only ice sold in 
Loston was brought into the city in parcels of ten 
or fitteen pounds, in the box of a market garden- 
er’s cart, and sold as a great luxury ata corres- ; 
ponding price. ‘There were then no ice houses 
in the vicinity, except at a few gentlemen’s coun- 
try seats, and they were built under ground, and 
were of small capacity. Within the last twenty 
years, the consumption has become general, and 
the cost is so small, that ice is no longer deemed 
a luxury, but one of the necessaries of life. The 
amount also exported from Boston to southern 
elimates is incredible. The art of preserving the 
ice is very simple, and in well constructed houses 
there is scarcely any loss from dissolution, and it 
may be preserved for years. We rode out last 
winter with Col, Metcalf, of Cambridge, to wit- 
ness the process of filling one of his ice houses, 
on the borders of Mystic Pond, about six miles 
from the city. The ice house is built entirely 
above the ground, as is now the well approved 
eustom even in tropical climates. It is 85 feet 
long, 50 feet wide, and 25 feet posts, and holds 
nearly 3000 tons of ice. The house is built of 
pine boards, and the ice is protected from the ex- 
ternal heat by filling in the walls, which are a 
foot and a half thick, with the exhausted bark of 
tan pits—a non-conductor of caloric, which has 
been found perfectly efficacious,” &c. 


lce houses should be filled in the coldest wea- 
ther, and the ice broken into lumps about the size 
of a man’s head. Cold water may be dashed on 
every layer of ice, and during very cold nights 
the door of the ice house should be left open, 
Ice may be gathered and drawn in pleasant and 
moderate weather, but should not be packed 
away except when it is very cold. 





lighted his hopes by destroying his wheat. Will | 
not those whohave already begun in the cause of 
rendering Maine independent as it regards bread 
stuff, persevere in this business of cultivating the 
winter variety of wheat, and those who have 
means and inclination to assist, begin this month? 


tume, they may leave a valuable legacy behind 
them; for certainly none could be more valuable 
than one which would be the means of lessening 
the toil of the farmer. and at the same time in- 
creasing his profits. 





To Housewives, 


In this day of improvements, few have been | 
suggested of more importance, especially to fe- 
males, than the new mode of washing clothes, 
which has been introduced into this town [New- 
buryport} through the agency of two benevolent 
individuals, now residing at a distance from us. 
It has been tried by quite a number of females 
with complete success, and those who have tried 
it are desirous of communicating it extensively, 
that others may reap the same benefit which has 
accrued tothem. It is to be used only for white 
clothes. It does not unswer the purpose in case 
of calicocs and woollens, 


1. Mixture.—Five gallons soft water, add half 
a gallon oi lime water, a pint anda half of soft 
soap, or a pound of hard soap, and two ounces of 
carbonate of soda. 

2. Method of Washing.—Soak the clothes o- 
ver night if very dirty, at any rate wet them tho- 
roughly before putting them into the mixture. 
When the above mixture is at boiling heat, put in 
the clothes that have been soaked or wet, merely 

rubbing such parts with a little soap that are un- 
| usually soiled. Boil them one hour. They are 
then to be taken out and drained, and thorough- 
ly rinsed in warm water. then in the indigo wa- 
ter as usual, and they are fit for drying. The 
lime water may be prepared and kept on hand— 
the soda, sud carbonate, (be sure to get the right 
a may be procured cheap, by purchasing it 
in a large quantity. Let all who feel that wash- 
iug-day is a day of hard work and weariness, 
cease to complain, until they are willing to try 











From the Maine Farmer. 
Winter Wheat. 











this safe, easy and expeditious mode of lighten- 
ing their burdens.—Essex North Register. 





Tosgige WORKING POR a Livinc.—A shrewd 


Those who have succeeded best in this State || man will tera every thing to some good account. 


with the winter wheat, have sowed it as early as 
the middle of August. As yet it is a very uncer- 


Here is acase, forinstance. A farmer in this 
town had a fine field of ruta baga, which was 


‘ain crop among us; but because it is so now, it | everrun with grasshoppers, eating off the leaves 
does not follow, as a matter of course, that it al- |} and threatening the entire destruction of the crop. 


Ways will be. 
sould be acclimated—that it should be natural- 


ized to our climate, and to do this, no other plan jf of the grasshoppers. The ruta 


It is necessary that the seed |] So he 


ured a drove of turkies and turned 
them into the lot and they soon made mince-meat 
are saved 


ean be pursued with success, than to sow the pro- | and the turkies in “good case” for any man’s 


“ot of one year for the crop of tho next. 


ere | Thanksgiving dinner. 





From the Code of Agricuiture, of the 5th Edit. 1835 
On the Rotation of Crops on the 
ESTATE OF HOLKHAM, BY FRANCIS BLAIKIE, 
ESQ. 
When an aceount is given of the rotation of 
crops in any particular estate or district, itis pro- 
per that the soil and situation should be described 


| at the same time, so that the reader may be bet- 


ter enabled to judge of the propriety of the sys- 
tem. For instance, upon Mr. Coke’s estate in 
West Norfolk, which is celebrated for its good 
husbandry, the soil varies from light dry sand, to 
strong loam, retentive of wet. But the greater 
part of the land is a friable sandy loam, natural- 
ly poor, but very productive, from being kept in a 
high state of cultivation. The subsoil of the 
whole district is calcareous, and is called clay, 
marl, or chalk, according to its texture. 


First Rotation. 


The best, or first class of this land, is cultiva- 
ted either upon the four course shift, or upon the 
four and six courses alternately, as follows : 

The Four Course Shift.—1. ‘f'urneps well ma- 
nured, and part of the crop eaten upon the ground, 
or turneps and mangle wurtzel, (“field beet,”) 
in alternate ridges of four or more drills; the 
beet all drawn off, and consumed in the yards— 
and turneps eaten upon the ground ;—2. Barley ; 
-~3. Red clover, mown once ;—the second crop 
folded, and eaten off by sheep—a fresh piece be- 
ing set out every day ;—4. Wheat. 

The Siz Course Shift,—1. Turneps well ma- 
nured and part eaten on the ground ;—2. Barley ; 
~-3. White clover and mixed seeds, Mown once ; 
—4. Pasture ;—5. Peas ;--6. Wheat with ma- 
nure. Thus, in the ten years, the land received 
three dressings of manure, exclusive of the sheep 
fold; and produced two crops of turneps, two of 
barley, two of wheat, one of peas, one of clover 
hay, one of mixed grass hay, and one year’s pas- 
ture. The four or six course shifts, taken alter- 
nately, are preferable to a constant repetition of 
four course husbandry, and should be adopted 
whenever a convenient opportunity occurs, 

To a person unacquainted with the manage- 
ment of light arable land, and the use of rape 
cake, it will appear that the three dressings of 
manure here mentioned, exclusive of the sheep 
fuld, are extraordinary high farming. But when 
the expense and speedy application of the ma- 
nure are pointed out, the wonder ceases. Thus, 
the average price of rape cake, including the ex- 
pense of breaking the same into a powdered 
state, has, in the last ten years, been about £5 
10s. a ton, and that quantity is usually allowed 
to three acres of land; and suppose rape cake 
manure only is used, and three dressings —_ 
in ten years, the whole comes to eleven shillings 
per acre per annum, The expense of laying on 
the manure is a mere trifle. A common wagon 
carries enough forsix acres at one load; and one 
man sows by hand, broadcast, three tons of rape 
dust in one day, with which he covers nine acres, 
and for which the usual pay is one shilling a ton 
or fourpence the acre. Mite Holkham horse ma- 
chine, for sowing rape dust bruadcast, is more 
expensive than the hand process ; but it spreads 
the manure more regularly, and is more expedi- 
tious, It is particularly calculated for large 


farms, 
Second Rotation. 


Cropping for the second class of land. 

A Four and a Five alternate Course Shift.—The 
occupier uses his discretion in having any particu- 
lar part of the farm in a four course, and other 
ag in a five course, so that, “on the whole, he 

as not, in any one year, more than four-ninth 
parts of the said arable lands, under crops of 
corn, grain, or pulse.” 

The four crops on land of the second class,are 
1. Turneps well manured, and all or nearly all 
the crop eaten upon the ground ;—2. Barley ;— 
3. Bed clover,mown once, the second crop sheep- 
folded, and if a weak crop, the stubble is muck- 
ed, or oil eaked for the suceceding crop ;—4. 
W heas. 

The Five Course.—1. Turneps well manured, 
and all, or nearly all the crop eaten upon the 


| ground ;--2. Barley ;—3. Mixed grasses, mown. 
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| 
once ;——-4. Pasture ;--5. Wheat with manure, || 
In the nine years, the land is manured three or 
four times, exclusive of the sheep fold: and pro- 
duces two crops of turneps, two of a two 
of wheat, one of clover hay, one of mixed grass 
hay, and one year’s pasture. : 

Two geead quate: tupese upon light land, are 
liable to be stocked with wire-worms. Where 
that misfortune is apprehended, it is advisable to 
reecebalk the land in preparation for the wheat 
crop. The reece-balking, or rib-balking, ts done 
soon after midsummer, and is performed by a 
common wheel plough with a broad-winged share. 
The land is only half broken; the turf or flag 
in the alternate rib, being skimmed off about two 
inches deep, and thrown flat on its back, the 
grass side down upon the unbroken ground. } 
The effect of this practice is, that the wire-worms || 
and grubs creep to the outsides of the ribs, and } 
are eagerly picked up by the rooks. Those sa- || 
gacious, useful birds,are generally in close attend- | 
ance when wire-worms and other destructive in- 
sects are plentiful. Gamekeepers raise a hue 
and cry against rooks, pretending that they de- 
stroy the eggs of pheasants and partridges. | 
Those people are generally more attentive to the | 
raising of rabbits, than they are to the preserva- ! 
tion of birds ; and the poor rooks area convenient | 
apology for the deficiency of game. When there | 
are no rooks, the gamekeepers attach the blame 
to the cuckoo, to unfavorable weather, &c. &c. 

_ There is no loss in pasturage, from reece-balk- | 
ing two year’s layers upon light land. The | 
spring feed is eaten off before the ground is bro- || 
ken, and the grass grows vigorously afterwards, } 
from the sides of the furrows in the ribs, and pro- || 
duces more good sheep feed than if the turf had || 
not been disturbed. {n the autumn, the broken || 
turf is harrowed across the ribs, and drawn into | 
the spaces from whence it was cut. The turf on | 
the unbroken ground is also tendered, or haif || 
rotten by the time, from the broken turf having 
lain upon it, and thence excluding the air. The l 
ground is then manured all over, generally with 
rape cake in cobble, and in the proportion of about |) 
a ton to three acres. The ground is immediate- 

ly ploughed at the usual pitch, considerably deep- 


a 
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_ To the Editor of the N. Y. American: 


ry to observe, that an intelligent and attentive 


soil, to direct him when calcareous manures 
ought to be applied. 


careous matter, when he sees his crop become | 
proportionably more productive of straw than of |! 
corn. When the straw, particularly that of bar- | 
ley, becomes soft and feeble, or, as it is called, } 
i lazy,” and bends down, and knuckles under | 
the weight of the ear--when the —_ in mow- 
ing, rather breaks than cuts it—also when the || 
land shows an unusual disposition to produce an- || 


' nual weeds, such as the corn marygold, &c.,these l 
| are certain indications, that the cultivated soil is || 


deficient in a due proportion of lime. The sub- || 
soil dressing is usually laid upon wheat stubble, 
in preparation for turneps ; also, upon two years’ 
layers, in ope rng for wheat, and sometimes |! 
upon young clover, immediately after the barley | 





is carried off and the harvest is over. ! 





| 


Genesee River Flats. | 





Dear Sir—I observe in the American of last | 
evening, an article taken from the Mount Morris || 
Spectator of 20th August, in which it is stated | 
that on 27 acres of the Genesee Flats, P. & G. || 


|| Mills, who are tenants of mine, had raised this | 
season 1270 bushels of wheat, being 47 bushels | 


per acre. 
As this appears to have excited your surprise, 
and as the Mount Morris tditor has pleasantly 


challenged the “far West” to beat it, and as the || 


fine lands of the Genesee Valley, at a distance 


from the great traveled road, are toolittle known, |! 


permit me to state some additional facts respect- 
ing them. 


Mount Morris is in Livingston county, six || 


miles beyond Geneseo. When there in July 
last, General Mills informed me that from 80 
acres of the Mount Morris Flats, lying in one 
body, he raised the last year 3,200 bushels of 
wheat of best quality, and thatit was accurately 


measured under his own inspection, being 40 | 


cr than the reece-balking, and the broken turf | bushels per acre. 


effectua'ly covered. The wheat seed is thus 
drilled in ata proper season. 

When wheat is sown on light land, upon two 
years’ alland, or layers unbroken, it is apt to suf- 
fer in winter, not only from the depredations of 
wire-worms, but also from the frost heaving up 
the turf, and breaking the roots of the plants. 
Rolling and treading are good preventives. 

Third Rotation. 

The third class of land is thus cropped. 

The Five Course.—1. Turneps well manured, 
and all the crop eaten upon the ground by mixed 
stock ; the treading of neat cattle, along with the 
sheep, in such cases, is greatly beneficial to very 
light land ;—2. Barley ;—3. Mixed grasses pas- 


tured ;—4. Pasture ;—5, Wheat highly manured, 
oF oats without manure. 


Fourth Rotation. 


There isa fourth class of light land in West 
Norfolk, still inferior, which is occasionally culti- | 
vated, and at other times used as sheep pasture | 
and rabbit warrens. That land, when broken 
up, 's usually pared and burned, and sown with 
rape for the first crop;—2. Rye or oats ;—3. 
a well manured, and all the crop eaten 
upon the ground by mixed stock. Other food be- 
ing given tothe stock at the same time, in cribs 
and troughs placed on wheels, and frequently 
shifted upon the turnep ground; a most com- 
mendable practice, and peculiarly suitable for all 
poor light soils;—4. Barley, well seeded with 
white clover, narrow-leaved rib grass, and other 
permanent grasses ;—5. Pastured, and so con- 
tunued for a series of years, until the moss plants 
overcome the grasses; when the ground is 
again broken up, and undergoes a course of ara- 
= — 

n the description here given, of the various 
rotations of cropping and tee Pol no mention 


has been made of th anut 
substances. of the application of calcareous 








The 27 acres are not of superior quality to the 
adjoining flats, and not equal to some of the Lei- 
_cester flats on the opposite side of the Genesee 
River. As in your notice of the above you refer 
_ to these, as being some of the lands advertised 
_ for sale by me in your country paper, permit me 
to state, that, on farm No. 1, containing 400 
acres, lying in Leicester, there are at least 350 
acres, in every respect equal to, and on farm No. 
2, containing 170 acres, more than half is superi- 
_ or, in quality to the above 27 acres. 

From 170 acres lying in one body in number 
one, Dr. Wm. C. Dwight, the present tenant, rai- 
sed two years since, twelve thousand eight hun- 
| dred bushels of shelled corn, being upwards of 

75 bushels to the acre; and on number two, in 
the summer of 1834, he had 20 acres in wheat, in 
one body, whick averaged 48 bushels per acre ; 
two acres of the best of which he measured off, 
and of these the produce was 52 bushels per acre. 


The editor states, that the 1270 bushels of 
wheat were thrashed, cleaned and delivered in 
| four days. It is customary on these flats to have 
the trashing machines taken to the stacks of 
wheat on the field, by which means labor and 
time are saved. Some of the large farmers there 
also make use of machines for cutting the grain, 
which are moved by horse power. With one of 
these, one man, with a pair of horses, can cut 12 
to 15 acres of wheat between sunrise and sunset. 
The wheat as cut falls upon a platform, and con- 
nected with the machine is a revolving rake, 
which takes the grain from the platform, and pla- 
ces it on the ground precisely in the proper quan- 
tity fora sheaf; and though all that 1s required of 
the binder is to make the band and bind up the 





employed in keeping up with the cutting ma- 
chine. The work is done with one fourth the 
waste of grain, which takes place in the usual 
mode of cradling or reaping. 





On that subject, it is only. necessa- 





These machines of course are only calculated 


SEE FARMER 





| for fields free from stumps and brushw 
farmer does not require a chemical analysis of the | 


Experience, founded on | t 
common sense, 1s his unerring guide; he knows | you please. Yours, respectfully, 
that the cultivated soil requires a dressing of cal- || 


' ven a statement from two acres, which divided 


Sept. 12, 1835, 








KD 


cost about 160 dollars each. ood, and 
If you think this communication of gs 


' ; o.3 
importance to interest your readers, do ficient 


With itas 
September 1. B. Wooisey Rocenrs, 


Profits of the Mulberry, 

Though it would seem probable that almost 
any farmer who has 100 acres or more, ' 
derstood the subject, and was duly informed as 
to the profits of cultivating silk, would ap ropri- 
ate at least three acres to it, | will confine my 
calculation on the profits of a single acre, which 
the farmer can always extend or contract to syjt 
his own views. 

A number of calculations have been given to 
the public, by cifferent persons, all founded on 
experience, and probably all true. But as they 
have been made on different soils, and no doubt 
with different management and different degrees 
of skill and care, it is naturally to be expected 
they all differ. Probably the mean between them 
7 be relied on as a fair average rcsult. 

ndrew Palmatier, Esq. of New York, has ci- 





if he un- 


will give the following for one acre : 
One acre of ground, fenced by mulberry hede- 


sheaves, I have seen nine active binders busily | 


es and set out with trees,............. $250 v0 

Interest and additional expense during 
FiVE YOOFS,.. cece er ress ccrerecccccens 187 50 
$437 50 


! The acre will then produce: 


|| From 5 to 10 years,.......+.0.. 10 per cent, 
“6 J0tO 15 ©  wwecceee one age 95 
6 161020 §  ncccecccees 112 " 


which will average nearly 45 per cent. for the first 
twenty years, and centinue at 112 per cent, after- 
wards. 

Mr. Fitch, who is cited as authority by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, calculates 40 pounds of 
| silk to an acre, and Mr, Storrs 60 pounds. 

According to the calculation of Mr. Palmaticr, 
an acre will pay on an average of 20 years $205,- 
62, and $490 a year, afterwards. 

\ir. Fuch’s statement, allowing the silk to be 
worth 4 dollars per pound, would yield a gross 

eount of $160, and that of Mr. Storrs $240. 
Mr. Storrs has had much experience, and proba- 
_bly his estimate may be relied on as the average ; 
though in a better soil, some may have gone fa 
| beyond it.— Silkworm. 








Clover for Manure. 


The plan of enriching land by turning under 
a sod or lay of clover, is, perhaps, one of the 
greatest discoveries that has ever been made in 
the art of ameliorating soils. Lorain states that 
he purchased an exhausted farm in Pennsylva- 
nia, and by pursuing this mode ot renovating, he 
so improved it that in a very few years he more 
than quadrupled his crops. A writer in the Ha- 
gerstown Torch statea that he so enriched /is 
land in this manner, that it was too fertile for 
wheat, and he was under the necessity of redu- 
| cing it by a crop of Indian corn, The practice of 
many others cofirms the fact that clover may be 
so managed as not only to yield a fair profit as 4 
fodder, but by ploughing the sod after the second 
crop is taken off, it yields another profit in the 
shape of manure, and is an excellent one, 100, for 
many of our most valuable crops. : 

It is best to plough after the second crop !s '# 
ken off, for the following reasons: : 

Clover, though considerable a perennial, par- 
takes much of the nature of a biennial plant, and 
does not flower much during the first year. The 
second year it arrives to maturity, flowers Pro 
fusely, and, if not cut, ripens its seeds. Its strength 
tor bearing another crop of seed is much exhaus 
ted—the most of it, except some young, strang- 
ling roots or offsets, dies. The time therefore ( 
np og it under, is as soon as it has been croppe 
or the second year; for then the roots are 4° 


loose as they probably ever will be, and will al- 
ford the greatest quantity of nutritive matter. 
By adopting the rotation of crops in such $ 








# manner as to bring clover into the success 
and by so dividing your farm that those pé 
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——— 
which are most needy shall receive the necessary 
attention, it may ina few years become me 
ted, if now exhausted ; or, if in good condition, 
may be kept so very easily, and the same time 


while undergoing the process, be yielding a profit. 





Rasine Cocoons.—The Silk business will be 
best prosecuted in this country by having it sys- 
tematized as in France and Italy. Raising the 
(gcoons is one branch, and not an expensive, 
hut rather a simple process. Mulberry trees can 
be had at a trifling cost, and when two or three 
vears old, will furnish abundant food for worms. 
They need occupy no eround which could be ap- 
propriated to other uses. They can be planted 
by the side of fences in rows all about a farmer's | 
homestead, Even planted so close as to form an |; 
impervious and beautiful hedge, a valuable sub- || 
stitute for wooden fences. 

When the worms are hatched from the eggs, 
a portion of the barn or wood-house can be ap- 
propriated to feeding them. About six weeks 
only are occupied in the process, and the leaves | 
can be plucked and all needed attentions given | 
the worms by young boys or girls, with very lit- i 








tle experience, After the feeding is over, and || 
they begin to wind their Cocoons, they require | 
no farther attention. The work is infinitely more | 
agreeable, as well as lucrative, than the seden- 
tary employment of covering buttons, or even | 
working at palm-leaf hats or straw-braiding. \} 
When the Cocoons are wound, they can find | 
a ready cash market. The large establishments | 
which are coming into existence in this country, || 
both for raising worms and winding and weaving 
the Silk, will consume more than can be had for 
twenty years. In France and Italy the leaves || 
are furnished by one class of persons, another || 
buys them and feeds the worms, while others | 
purchase the Cocoons and wind them for a} 
fourth elass, who manufacture the silk. Cocoons ( 
are sold as most other commodities are, carried ; 
intomarket by the peasantry every morning, 
where purchasers are ever ready to secure a good 
article, We earnestly urge upon every farmer to 
plant mulberry trees, and furnish a hea!thful and 
lucrative employment for his litte oncs.—North- || 
ampton Courier. | 


The Albany Fair, 

For the exhibition and sale of farm stock and 
farm implements, products of the dairy, of the 
farm generally, and of the garden, new and use- 
ful inventions, manufactured fabrics, and pro- 
ducts of the mechanics’ and artizans’ shops, will 
be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 13th 
and I4th days of October next. 

Moderate PREMIUMS will be awarded on 
such articles exhibited as shall be deemed to be 
highly meritorious. The association of brewers 
have voted to award three SILVER CUPS to 
the growers of the three best samples of hops 
which shall be exhibited. The exhibition will 
consequently be particularly interesting to the 
hop grower, and the opportunity to sell highly 
advantageous. 

_As the fair precedes that of the Institute of 
New York but a day or two, the latter being on 
the 16th, 17th, and 19th, persons in the north- 
ern and western parts of the state may exhibit 
their articles at both without inconvenience. 

, > Editors of newspapers will confer a pub- 
‘¢ service by inserting this notice, 








Larcesr FLeece.—Little cry and great wool.— 
We are informed by Luther E. Stevens, of this 
place, that he recently took 1130 Ibs. of wool | 
‘om 301 sheep, mostly Merino. This is allow- 
ed to be remarkable by wool growers, A gen- 
"eman in New York this spring, stated in one 
of the papers that he had taken a fleece weigh- 
ry lbs. and 3 quarters from one sheep. Ano- 
ther farmer in Vermont, mentioned through a pa- 
Perthat he had taken a fleece weighing 9 lbs. 10 
°z., whether washed and tagged he does not say, 
we calls upon his brother farmers to beat it, if 
@y can. Mr, Stevens took a fleece last week 








silk worm. <A correspondent says, “ Let the 
frames on which the worms are fed be placed | 


| about the bottom of the standard posts support- 


the Chinese plant when set out will prevent the 


‘| ton Courier. 


_ Cheese are in good request for the season. 





os a full blood Merino buck, three years old, | 
uch, when washed and tagged, ready for the | 


nuarket, weighed 9 lbs, 12 0z.! This is the lar- 
gest ever known in this country, and he challen- 
ges any farmer any where to produce a larger | 
one.~-Caremonth Eagle. 








‘Woo..—Extensive sales have been made in | 
this vicinity during the last two or three weeks, | 
at prices considerable in advance of last year, || 
Large quantities raised in CheSerfield and Cum- || 
mington have just been sold to the eastern man- || 
ufacturers at sixty-four cents, and Mr. Bates of ! 
this town has disposed of his entire fleece at | 
eighty-two cents. The farming interests never | 
were better, asthe whole vegetable world prom- 
isé most exuberant crops.— Northampton Courier. 


) 


} 








Sirk Worms.—The Silk Culturist inquires | 
how to prevent the biack ant from destroying the | 


some distance from the walls of the room, and | 
nail strips of new tin, (two or three inches wide,) | 


ing the feeding frames, and the ants cannot climb 
over thetin. A similar rim of tin placed about 


cut worm from reaching the plant.”—Northamp- 





Sirk.—We were not aware that the attention of 
our inhabitants had been turned to the culture of } 
silk, until a few days since a skein of white sew- | 
ing silk was shown us, wanutactured in the fami- 
ly of Elisha Corning in this town, The soil of this 
part of the county 1s well adapted to the growth 
of the mulberry, and it would not be surprising 
should it become, in process of time, an article of 
common attention and profit.— Oswego Obs. 





Corree.—It is stated, and we presume truly, 
that coffee made as strong and clear as possible, 
without mixture of sugar, milk, or any thing else, 
will stop the vomiting so exhausting in cholera 
morbus. Foran adult the dose is a table spoon- 
ful, and for a child, a tea spoonful, every ten 
minutes, in each case till effectual. 


NEW-YORK MARKET, 
Week ending Sept. 7. 
ASHES—The last sales were on Friday at 
$4 85 for pots and $7 for pearls. On Saturday 
there were buyers but no sellers of pots at that 
rice, but no buyers of pearls. 
PROVISIONS—City prime Beef we quote at 
25c lower, of country there is none; mess Pork 
$18a18 50 and prime $14al4 50; Butter and 











WOOL—The demand continuing good, espe- 
cially for the lower qualities, and prices are stea- 


dy. 

CORN EXCHANGE—A fair demand has 
existed for flour, and small receipts, prices of all 
sorts have been firm, and southern kinds are 12c 
better. The price of Westeru was throughout 
$5 Sla$6. Ohio $5 50a62, and some lots in ex- 
tra order $5 75. Troy $5 75. Philadelphia 
$5 88ag6. Baltimore Howard st. was chiefly 
engrossed at $6}, and was aflerwards $6ga}. 
Georgetown $6} and 4. Baltimore whart was 
sold at $6a6}4, and common southern sorts at 53. 
Rye flour $4 50. Corn meal $4. Several par- 
cels of southern wheat suld at 125c, and one or 
two at 126a7. 8,000 bushels Philadelphia wheat 
via Liverpool and Boston, sold at 92a94c. Rye 
sold at 1064c. A parcel from Antwerp looked 
well, and brought the best price for American. 
Northern corn 92a95c. Jersey 93a94, Southern 
85a90c. 4000 bushels New Orleans corn sold at 
85c. Southern oats 37a40c, and Northern 50a 
53c. The sales of flour were probably quite e- 
qual to the receipts. 

MONEY AND EXCHANGES,.—But little 
was done in bills after the sailing of the packet o 

Ist inst. but the price rather inclined downward; 
the proper quotation is 929; on England. Mo- 
ney was more easily obtained thau during the 
previous week and the pressure was not severe 
on any interest. © 


| 
| 
| 











BUSINESS GENERALLY.—The sales of | 
dry goods are very large on the of the job- 


bers. The quantities at auction was quite 

and prices hardly as good as before. P Domes? 
cottons are accumulating to some extent. In 
groceries, business is steady, but not great, and 
prices generally are high. The anxiety which is 
felt respecting the condition of the money mark- 


| et, has produced a sensible effect on business in 


all departments. 








To Capitalists. 


¢ e undersigned haying been engaged for a 
number of years past in the Linnwan Garden 
and Nurseries at this place, in a department where 
he has had every opportunity of becoming thorough- 
ly acquainted with the business, wishes to forma 
connection with some person of capital, either as 
active or silent partner, for the purpose of carrying 
on the Nursery and Garden Seed business. To a 
person wishing to engage in a lucrative business, it 
is an opportunity rarely to be met with. Any com- 
munication addressed to the subscriber will be treat- 
ed as strictly confidential. 
; G. R. GARRETSON. 
Flushing, L. I. Sept. 1, 1835. sept 12-2t 








Plum and Peach Stones Wanted, 


) ae which a liberal price will be paid atthe Ro- 
chester Seed Store. 
sep 5-a6if4t REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 





A Valuable Farm for Sale. 


N the Ridge Road, south side, three 
miles west of Sandy Creek, and 
within two miles of the Erie canal, in the 
town of Murray, Orleans county, con- 
- taining 248 acres, upwards of 130 highly 
cultivated—buildings largeand convenient. This is 
desirable property, being situated on the best road in 
this state,—the soil varied, and every variety of the 
very richest quality. The situation, too, is delight- 
ful. Price moderate—terms easy. Inquire on the 
premises of W, B. ILES. 
july 1l-fetf aug 29 











Fisher on the Vine. 


BSERVATIONS on the Culture of the Euro- 
pean Vine, to which is added a Manual of the 
Swiss Vignerons and the art of Wine making, trans- 
lated from the French—Price 75cents. For sale by 


june 20 HOYT & PORTER. 
Buck for Sale. 


HE subscribers offer for sale a first rate tho- 
_ rough bred Leicestershire Buck, their flocks 
having become ‘elated to him, and they on that ac- 
count having imported another. He was imported 
four years ago, is five years old, and is a very large 
and beautiful animal. His stock is first rate, and 
may be seen in Unadilla and the adjoining towns in 
Utsego county, where he now is and has been kept 
since he was imported, At three years old his fleece 
weighed eleven pounds, and his carcase in Septem. 
ber following weighed two hundred and fifty-five 
pounds, since which time he has not been weighed, 
RICHARD MUSSSON, 
DANIEL ADCOCK. 
Unadilla, Otsego co., Aug. 15, 1835. aug 22-3t 








Election Notice. 


Saerir’s Orrice, Monroe co., 
Rochester, August 12, 1835. 

GENERAL ELECTION isto be held in 
the county of Monroe on the second, third and 
fourth days ot November next, at which willbe cho- 
sen the officers men‘ioned in the notice from the 

Secretary of State, of which a copyis annexed. 

ELIAS PON D, Sherif. 
STaTE or New York, , 

Secretary’s Office. § Albany, August 1, 1635.8 

Sir—I hereby give you notice, that at the next ge- 
neral election in this state, to be held on the 2d, 3d 
and 4th days of November next, a Senator is to be 
chosen in the eighth senate district, in the place of 
Chauncey J. Fox, whose term of service will expire 
on the last day of December next. 

Notice is ake given, that at the said election the 
following proposed amendments tothe constitution of 
this state will be submitted to the people yiz. 

For restoring the duties on goods sold at auetion, 
and the duties on salt to the general fund. 

JOHN A. DIX, Secretary of State. 
To the Sherif of the county of Monroe. 

N. B. The Inspectors of Election. in the several 
towns in your county wil give notice of the election 
of Members of Assembilly and for filling any vacan-~ 
cies in county offices which, may exist. aug 14 
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Sept. 12, 1895. 
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On the Death of Mrs. Hemans. 
“ Bn s, o'er the bicr to shed, 
‘aah "aie > own ha dead.” —F’. Hemans, 

Gather flowers, and bring the fairest, 

Let them early, drooping wave; 
Hither group the sweetest, rarest, 

To wither round the poet’s grave ! 
Let their dying perfume faintly 

Here, like dew-drops, fall with tears—- 
Sigh, in aspirations saintly, 

O’er the home of hopes and fears. 











———— 


Mourn the Muse, whose strains once breathing 
All the soul of woman’s love; 

Joyous chords, with gems enwreathing, 
Garlands her own hand had wove: 

Songs that waked the chiefs to glery, 
Ere the battle’s din was o’er; 

Songs of sweet, domestic story, 
Ye, alas! are heard no more. 


Hearts, in apathetic slumbers, 
By her gentle, matchless mind, 
She awakened with her numbers, 
And the soul of sense refined. 
Fame has spread her songs of gladness, 
Echoed from the princely dome, 
While her simple lays of sadness 
Bless the lowly cottage home. 


Once her trembling chords revealing 
Deepest thoughts, in mournful shade, 
Vain a breaking heart concealing 
Hopes that promised, here betrayed; 
Hopes she had in spring time cherished — 
The bruised reed—the flower crush’d— 
A delusive wreck—had perished, 
Ere her lyre and voice were hush’d. 


Mourn her loved and honored name, 
Which Genius to the world hath given ; 

Her soul, beyond the breath of fame, 
Shall find felicity in Heaven. 

Her song of sorrow now hath ceased—— 
Mute her lyre, and cold her hand; 

Her broken spirit God appeased, 
And called ner to the better land. 

A Father’s Advice to his Son. 


The most important thing at setting out in life 
is to make a just estimate of our own worth and 
talents, If we suffer vanity and self-conceit to 
overrate our estimate, we render ourselves ridi- 
culous in the eyes of others; and if want of due 
ambition makes us undervalue ourselves, we les- 
sen in proportion our real value, for few people 
will rate us above our own estimate. By a due 











' of experience, and weigh every circumstance de- | 
| liberately in forming your opinions, always re- | 


|} are said to occur but once in a century, the 
blooming of the American aloe, will shortly take | 
place in a specimen of the variegated variety at |) oy fre Agile. arts be pee 

Tt te believed | paper with new stereotyped impression, and 
to be about seventy years old; the crown of the | 





estimate of your own value in your intercourse 
with mankind, you will equally avoid meanly 
cringing to those you suppose above you, and 
domineering over those below you, each of which 
equally speak a little or uncultivated mind. 

A certain degree of respect is due to persons of 
peculiar merit, who will fill elevated stations, but 
civility is due to every one in life, whose base con- 
duct has not forfeited it, An easy, kind, and 
pleasing address, wtihout sacrifice of dignity, is 
among the most valuable acquirements, and is 
within the reach of every person. It is a kind of 





eurrent coin, that will pass universally even a- 
mong savages, and will gain you friends with 
those who cannot understand your language, 
Remember that time and exertions are the on- 
y true source from which to gain property, there- 
ore never sacrifice the one, nor neglect the other. 
_In all your business transactions, the reputa- 
tion of prudence and perfect honesty will give | 
what control you need of every man’s purse ; and | 





the easiest way to obtain that reputation is to de- | 
serve it, ' 


You have doubtless had, and will still have ma- | 
ny offers of friendship ; but never suffer yourself 
to consider any person your friend but whose 
character will make his friendship valuable. 
Never displease your friend by any apparent want | 
of confidence ; but never let it be in his power to 
injure you, should he prove perfidious. 


In forming your Plans of business, listen with 
attention to the advice of others, especially those 





serving to yourself the right of being governed by | 
your own opinion, whatever it may be ; and when | 
you have settled upon your plan, pursue it in | 
spite of every thing, but impossibility, or the dis- | 
covery that it is morally wrong, | 

Should you meet as you doubtless will, with | 
disasters in the pursuits of life, never suffer your | 
mind to be depressed, nor give way to a mo- | 
ment’s despondency. Cheerfulness and courage | 
are as necessary to the mind as food is to the bo- | 
dy ; and remember, under all circumstances, that | 
to despair forms no part of the duty you owe to 
yourself and to the world.—4ppreniice’s Com- | 
panton, 


! 
ra) | 
Miscellanies. | 
American Atve.—Qne of those sights which 





the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 


plant opened on the eighth of June,and the flow. | 
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er-stem has been growing at the rate of about | 


four inchesa day; itis calculated by gardeners | 
that it will reach to the height of from 24 to 28 


three to four thousand, and that it will continue 
flowering nearly six weeks. The period at which 
the Agave arrives at maturity'varies according to 
circumstances ; in hot, or otherwise favorable 


| 
feet, that the number of flower-buds will be from | 
| 
} 


climates, it grows rapidly, but in milder regions, 
or under the care of the gardener, it requires the 


has given rise to the popular error, that the flow- 
ering occurs only once at the end of one hundred | 
years. 


AnsorPTion or Licut.—-Experiments show | 
that light becomes visible on bodies brought into 
a dark room after having been previously expo- | 
sedto sunshine. It seems that inflammable bo- | 
dies generally possess this power of absorbing | 
light, in a greater or less degree. White paper, 
er linen, examined, after being thus exposed to 
sunshine, is luminous to a greatdegree. And if 
a person, shut up in a dark room, puts one of | 
his hands out into the sun’s light for a short time 
and then draws it in, he will be able to see that 
hand, and not the other. It would scem then 
that light is matter,as Newton supposed, and 
not merely to be resolved into the vibration or 
motion of matter, 


Puenomena or Sounps.—Captain Parry, the 
nautical adventurer towards the north pole, says | 
that a conversation might be distinctly carried on, 
at port Bowen, at the distance of 6,690 feet. 
Rev. Dr, Clarke says, that when sailing trom the : 
Gulf of Glaucus to Alexandria, (Egypt,) the fir- | 
ing of the English, in attacking a fortress on the 
Nile, was heard, by all on board the vessel in 
which he was, at the distance of one hundred and 
thirty miles, 

Transmission oF Sounp.—It was mentioned 
in a late publication as something extraordinary, 
that the tap of the finger, at one end of « log of 
wood, should be heard at the other end. This | 
haz long been known. The following account is | 
more remarkable. ‘There is a well in the Isle of | 
Wight, (England,) two hundred feet deep, and 
of twelve feet diameter, lined with smooth ma- 
sonry. When a pin is dropped into it, the sound 
of its striking the water isdistinctly heard. 

Prants.—It is stated in a late English Maga- 
zine, that in the gardens of England there are 2,- 
300 500 trod plants from America—upwards 











| new. 
longest period that has been assigned to it, which | 





of 1,500 from, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
several thousand from China, the t In- | 


— nee 
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dies and Africa—and that the list of plants culti- 


genous and native, 


vated in that country, ind 
Contains more than 120,000 
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WILL, soll, if aptheaee 
4k. Sell, HM applied for soon. o i 
M Ist October next, ee 20 to 30 padueuesen . 
in calf to a prime pure blooded, improved, Short Hor 
Durham bull, Stock of the bull has been fully oe 
ed as being of the first quality, as L have now aby ’ 
20 of his calves from the above mentioned - 
Phe calves of course will be half blooded, and from 
the specimens now in my possession, are worth thre 
or four tines the value of common cattle. The lees 
<—/ fine condition, and are good animals of the 

I will also sell 6 or 8 very fine half blood Du 
Bull Calves, from 4 to 5 months old, and now > a 
the size of common yearlings, having had no extragy. 
dinary keeping. j 

The prices of these animals, either the COWS or 
calves, will be from 20 to 80 dollars, according to 
weeny, and condition. 

pply to me at Buffalo, or to J. H. Lathro 

White Haven, on Grand Island, where the a Ae 
may be seen, L. F. ALLEN, 


The Compicte Farmer & Rural 
ECONOMIST, 
Y Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New 
England Farmer, second edition, revised, im- 
proved, and enlarged, just published and for sale at 
the Rochester Seed Store. 
This work is got up in superior style, published 














is decidedly the neatest thing of the kind yet pnb- 
lished in this country. Booksellers and others Sup 
plied by the dozen at the trade price. 


aug 8 REYNOLDS §& BATEHAM. 
Wulberry Seed. 


UST received at the Kochester Seed Store, a 
eF quantity of new White Italian Mulberry Seed, 
gathere? within the last three weeks, 

As this is a good season of the year for sowing the 
seed, persons desirous of commencing the silk busi- 
ness, or increasing their present stock, willdo well to 





| obtain some of thisseed, which we know is perfectly 


REYNOLDS & BATEHAM., © 
Rochester, July 26, 1835. 


The Silk Culturist, & Farmer's 
MANUAL, 


| €6 eo object of this publication is to dissemi 


nate a thorough knowledge of the cultiva- 


| tion of the Mulberry Tree in all its varieties, the 


rearing of Silk Worms, the produciion of Cocoons, 
and the reeling of silk in the most approved method.” 
It will also contain interesting matter on Agricul- 
tural subjects generally. 
Published monthly at Hartford, Conn:, by the 
Hartford County Silk Society, at 50 cents per year, 


inadvance. Subscriptions received at the Roches- 
ter Seed Store, b 
july 25 -EYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 





Journal of a Visit 
5 igh principal Vineyards of Spain and France, 
giving a minute account of the diflerent me- 
thods pursued in the cultivation of the Vine andthe 
manufacture of Wine—by James Busby, Esq.— 
Price 50 cents. For sale by HOYT § PORTER: 





Monroe Horticultural Garden & 
NURSBRY. 

HE subscriber offers to the publi¢ 

a choice selection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, English and 
American varieties, consisting of Ap- 
ples, Pears, Plums,Peaches, Cherrics, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous Perenniat Plants, Bulbous Roots, 


c. $c. ai 
ALSO—Afew hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 
or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberry 
by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of “~ 
native and foreign varieties, mosty of large 52°, a” 
sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, atre 
duced prices. The subscriber has a large collection 
of Green-House Plants of choice and select var'¢ 
ties, and in good condition. ‘ed b 
ae neers pk mga Rowe’s Nursery reeeived by 
the Publisher of this paper, , 
Catalogues willbe ony to those who wish -— 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office : 
Genesee Farmer. ASA ROWE. . 





Greece, Monroe eo. N. Y. Sept. 13, 1934. 
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